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been observed, such losses are often less than 5 per cent. Hemo-
globinuria, apparently observed only in ruminants, appears to be
associated with the presence of hemolysin which is produced by
some strains of L. pomona. Although L. pomona has been isolated
from aborted bovine fetuses, it is usually quite difficult to isolate.
L. pomona infection in swine is characterized by abortion and
death of newborn pigs. Fever, joint stiffness, and inappetence may
also be noted. Apparently sows that are exposed during the sec-
ond month of pregnancy experience the most severe abortion and
stillborn losses (Ferguson and Powers). Isolation of L. pomona
from swine fetuses and dead pigs, however, is quite successful.
Swine are considered as an important source of infection since
shedding of leptospirae is heavy and may persist for a year (Bryan
et al).
Fever, inactivity, jaundice, abortion, and periodic ophthalmia
(moon-blindness) appear to be associated with L. pomona infec-
tion in the horse. The moon-blindness is considered as a sequela
of leptospiral infection in the horse (Roberts et al., 1952).
Guinea pigs and hamsters infected by L. pomona may exhibit
a febrile response of variable duration, and occasionally death.
Through serial passages, virulence may increase sufficiently to
cause death consistently. These laboratory animals are valuable
and necessary for experimental studies in leptospirosis, particularly
when inocula are contaminated so that cultural methods cannot be
readily employed.
Immunity. Animals recovering from leptospirosis are con-
sidered immune to the homologous serotype for life, but may still
be susceptible to infection with other non-antigenically related
serotypes. The presence of agglutination-lysis (AL) antibodies in-
dicates that the animal will be resistant to infection by the homolo-
gous serotype; however, some animals may be immune although
AL antibodies are not demonstrable in the sera. York and co-
workers (1955) reported on the development of a bacterin that
was effective in preventing leptospirosis in cattle. Bacterins for
immunization of cattle and swine have now been commercially
available since the early 1950's. Generally such bacterins stimulate
an effective immunity which' protects cattle about 12 months
against fever and leptospiruria, although experimental studies in-
dicate that some cattle may be immune for 20 months and some
susceptible at 8 months after vaccination (Gillespie and Kenzy).
These workers also found that calves less than 3 months of age
failed to develop an effective immunity when given L. pomona
bacterin.
During "abortion storms" bacterins may not prove effective
for 3 to 5 weeks, since cattle may be infected before or shortly after